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Chasing coeds all day is child's 
play compared to what Jack 
Wheaton does when school's 
out. That's when he dons his 
crime-fighting garb and starts 
pursuing ruthless villains. With 
the SPIDER-MAN™ home vid¬ 
eo game from Parker Brothers. 

Jack's not the only one who 
can save the city from the 
villainous GREEN GOBLIN™ 
and his gang of nasties. You 
can swing across giant sky¬ 
scrapers on your web trying to 
defuse deadly time bombs be¬ 
fore they wreak havoc and 
destruction. 

Every Parker Brothers home 
video game offers a unique 
challenge. Like AMIDAR™* 
where you guide gorillas and 
paint rollers through a maze of 
squares with warriors and pigs 
in hot pursuit. Then there's 
TUTANKHAM™" where it's 
up to you to search King Tufs 

being guarded by evil spirits. 

These, and other Parker 
Brothers home video games, 

arcade games, exciting movie 
themes and comic book ad¬ 
ventures. Every game com¬ 
bines brilliant graphics and 
stirring sound effects that'll get 
you so involved you'll feel like a 
part of the action. Just take it 


WR4RKER BROTHERS 

VIDEO GAME CARTRIDGES 

The Ones To Beat 
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Howto spel 

Rv Jnhn Irvin? ® ... , 





nauseous 

conscious 

chaperone 

mansion 


-The Hotel Sett Hampshire," and "Set¬ 
ting Free the Bears ,” among other novels— 
and once a hopelessly had speller himself- 
to teach you how to improve your spelling. 

Let’s begin with the bad news. 

If you’re a bad speller, you 
probably think you always will be. 
There are exceptions to every 
spelling rule, and the rules them¬ 
selves are easy to forget. George 
Bernard Shaw demonstrated how 
ridiculous some spelling rules are. 
By following the rules, he said, 
we could spell fish this way: g hoti. 
The “f” as it sounds in enough, 
the “i” as it sounds in wQmen, and 
the “sh” as it sounds in fiction. 

With such rules to follow, no 
one should feel stupid for being 
a bad speller. But there are ways 
to improve. Start by acknowledg¬ 
ing the mess that English spelling 
is in-but have sympathy: English 
spelling changed with foreign 
influences. Chaucer wrote “gesse,” 
but “guess,” imported earlier by 
the Norman invaders, finally 
replaced it. Most early printers 
in England came from Holland; 
they brought “ghost” and “gherkin” 
with them. 

If you’d like to intimidate your- 
self-and remain a bad speller 


nation 

Now the good news 

The good news is that 90 per¬ 
cent of all writing consists of 1,000 
basic words. There is, also, a 
method to most English spelling ’ 
and a great number of how-to-spell 
boob. Remarkably, all these boob 
propose learning the same rules! 
Not surprisingly, most of these 
boob are humorless. 

Just keep this in mind: If you’re 
familiar with the words you use, 
you’ll probably spell them cor- 
rectly-and you shouldn’t be writ¬ 
ing words you’re unfamiliar with 
anyway. USE a word-out loud, and 
more than once-before you try 
writing it, and make sure (with a 
new word) that you know what it 
means before you use it. This 
means yoifll have to look it up in 
a dictionary, where you’ll not only 
leam what it means, but you’ll r 
how it’s spelled. Choose a 
dictionary you enjoy browsing 
in, and guard it as you wouli' 
a diary. You wouldn’t lend 
a diary, would you? 

A tip on looking it up 

Beside every word 


Beside every word I look up 
than once, I write a note to myself 
-about WHY I looked it up. I have 
looked up “strictly” 14 times since 
1964.1 prefer to spell it with a le¬ 
as in “stricktly.” I have looked up 
“ubiquitous” a dozen times. I can’t I 
remember what it means. 

Another good way to use your I 
dictionary: When you have to look 
up a word, for any reason, leam- 
and leam to spell-a new word at 
the same time. It can be any useful 
word on the same page as the word 
you looked up. Put the date beside 
this new word and see how quickly, 
or in what way, you forget it. Even¬ 
tually, you’ll leam it. 

Almost as important as know- , 
ing what a word means (in order 
to spell it) is knowing how it’s pro¬ 
nounced. It’s government, not | 
goverment. It’s February, not 
Fefiuary. And if you know that 
anti - means against, you should 
know how to spell anti dote and 
antibiotic and antifreeze. If you 
know that ante - means before, > 
shouldn’t have trouble spelling 
ante chamber or ante cedent. 



touch on all the rules here. 
It would take a book to 
do that. But 1 can share 
a few that help me 

Some spelling prob¬ 
lems that seem hard are 
really easy. What about 
ary or -ery ? Just remember 
that there arc only six 

English that 


distillery stationery 

(as in paper) 

Here’s another easy rule. Only 
four words end in -efy. Most people 
misspell them-with -ify, which is 
usually correct. Just memorize these, 
too, and use -ify for all the rest 


As a former bad speller, I have 
learned a few valuable tricb. Any 
good how-to-spell book will teach 
you more than these two, but these 
two are my favorites. Of the 
800,000 words in the English lan¬ 
guage, the most frequently mis¬ 
spelled is alright: just remember 
that alright is all wron g. You 
wouldn’t write alwron g. would yot 
That’s how you know you should 


) words that end in 
_ , _er to drop the final 

e: love, lovable. But if the word 
ends in two e’s, like agree, you keep 


You add - ibie if the base is not 
a full word that can stand on its 
own: credible, tangible, horrible, 
terrible. You add - ible if the root 
word ends in -ns: responsible. You 
add - ible if the root word ends in 
-miss: permissible. You add - ible 
if the root word ends in a soft c 





, fliers. I 

I those of you who 
I spell so badly that' 

I the right way to spell a word ___ 

I order to even FIND it in the dic- 
I tionary. The word you’re looking 
I for is there, of course, but you 
I won't find it the way you’re trying 
I to spell it What to do is look up 
I asynonym-anotherwordthat 
I means the same thing. Chances 
I are good that you’ll find the word 
I you’re looking for under the defini- 
1 tion of the synonym. 

I Demon words and bugbears 

I Evetyone has a few demon 

I words- they never look right, even 
when they’re spelled correctly. 
Three of my demons are medieval . 
ecstasy , and rhythm . I have learned 
to hate these words, but 1 have not 
learned to spell them; 1 have to 
look them up every time. 

And everyone has a spelling 
Itule that’s a bugbear- it’s either too 
[difficult to leam or it’s impossible 
Ito remember. My personal bugbear 

I [^°Xther you add -abkoiMbk. 



Poor President Jackson 

You must remember that it is 
permiss ible for spelling to drive 
you crazy. Spelling had this effect 
on Andrew Jackson, who once 
blew his stack while trying to write 
a Presidential paper. “It’s a damn 
poor mind that can think of only 
one way to spell a word!” the Presi- 

When you have trouble, think 
of poor Andrew Jackson and know 
that you’re not alone. 

What’s really important 

And remember what’s really 
important about good writing is 
not good spelling. If you spell badly 
but write well, you should hold 
your head up. As the poet T. S. 

Eliot recommended, “Write for as 
large and miscellaneous an audi¬ 
ence as possible”-and don’t be 
overly concerned if you can’t spell 
“miscellaneous.” 


incomprehensibilities % 


dfrigh — .." le 

to spell this one, and you can leam it” 


Also 
remember 


spell correctly 
and write Well¬ 
and still be misun¬ 
derstood. Hold your 
head up about that, too. 
As good old G.C Lichten- 
berg said, “A book is a mirror: if 


(but_ 

force, forcible. 

Got that? I don’t have it, and 
I was introduced to that rule in 
prep school; with that rule, I still 
leam one word at a time. 


expect an apostle to look out’ 
ou can earn it whether you spell “apostle” cc 

drop the final s!): rectly or not 
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Today, the printed word is r 
more need than ever for all of us 
communkate better. 

International Paper offers this series in the hope that, even in 
a small way, we can help. 

If you’d like to share this article with others-students, friends, 
employees, family-we’ll gladly send you reprints. So far we’ve sent 
out over 9,000,000 in response to requests from people everywhere. 

Please write: “Power of the Printed Word,” International 
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“mirror cells”—will take just over 
thirty-six hours. When you wake as 
two people, one on each of the bunk 
beds (twin beds in Forest Hills), you 
won’t know who was the original and 
who is the clone. And it won’t matter. 
You’ll be the same age with the same 
memories. But then your new lives 
begin. One can train his or her voice 
and learn to sing beautifully. The other 
- can take up dancing. But you won't 
both automatically become singing 
dancers! 

Lizbeth thought, Why don't they simply 
say. You'll be like twins? She read the back 
of the brochure. In smaller print, AnnA & 
OttO claimed no responsibility for per¬ 
sonal problems, medical problems, or other 
unrelated difficulties. Other unrelated dif¬ 
ficulties, Lizbeth thought. At the bottom, 
she read, “From all of us at AnnA & OttO 
to all of you—Enjoy Yourselves!” 

Usha Devi returned. She held a small 
piece of orange cake on a paper plate. 

you sleep.” Lizbeth took the plate, and Usha 

Lizbeth took off her sandals and felt the 
cold linoleum under her feet. The cake 
looked untrustworthy, she thought. She ate 
it in two bites. It tasted like nothing. 

Under the stiff, flat pillow Lizbeth found 
a white cotton nightgown. She took off the 
sundress and folded it neatly on the mat¬ 
tress. With sudden panic she realized she 
had forgotten to bring another set of clothes. 

sha Devi ca_ 

only have one dress!” 

Usha Devi shook her head. "That hap¬ 
pens always. People are unsure for months 
about whether to do this. Then they come, 
very calm, very happy. And then because 
they forgot more clothes, they think every¬ 
thing will go wrong.” 

“So, it's all right?” 

"Yes, yes, go to sleep!” 

Lizbeth felt dizzy. She lay down on the 
mattress and made the following arrange- 

phone calls between her and her clone, no 
letters, no lunch dates. Some clones went 
into business, as partners, or lived like sis¬ 
ters and brothers. She closed her eyes and 
felt the room spin. 

What will happen when I see myself? Look 
away, embarrassed. Say hello and good¬ 
bye. Or stare, neither one believing her eyes, 
and say, Oh, no. Oh, no. 

Whoever wakes up on the bed nearest 
the curtain is Liz, she decided. She will 
marry Stan. The other one is Beth. She will 
marry Carl. Lizbeth slept and dreamed that 
two people were saying to her, “Silly girl! 
Silly girl! What are you doing? What are 
you doing?" One clear, insistent voice was 
her mother’s. The other, fainter voice was 
her father’s. In her dream she tried to say, 


“I’m having my cake and eating i 
But the voices were not listening. 

Thirty-six hours later they woke to bang¬ 
ing construction on a higher floor. The two 
turned to face each other in the same mo¬ 
ment. They did what Lizbeth had never e> 
pected; They burst out laughing, 

One got up and left. The other waited 
few minutes and then left, too. Only when 
they were several blocks from AnnA & OttO 
did each realize that they were wearing 
unfamiliar and ill-fitting orange polyester 
pantsuits. The one who had left first was 
Beth, and the other one was Liz. 

. Carl and Beth Begelman lived in the two- 
bedroom penthouse of No. 1 East End Av¬ 
enue, a luxury high-rise at Seventy-ninth 
Street, overlooking the East River, Roose¬ 
velt Island, and Queens, where a medical 
student was now subleasing Lizbeth’. 
apartment. Beth spent hours looking at the 
tugboats and freighters and tour boats on 
the river. She raised miniature rose 
orchids under lights. She had a Persian cat 
and a Persian rug, too. She had her brown 
hair streaked with red. She complained of 
fuzzy vision— I'm slightly allergic to the cat, 
she decided. 

So Carl sent her to a doctor, who pre¬ 
scribed Liquid Lenses; every morning she 
applied the drops, and her vision became 

polyester pantsuit and wore silk \ _ 

dresses. She decided the best part about 
having money was not having to do things 

menus, wait on long lines, or return a blouse 
because the color was so crazy she could 
not match it. She ate chocolates imported 
from Europe by the boxful, and when she 
gained weight, Carl only said there was 
more of her to love. 

Carl had an office downtown; he [eft at 
ten every morning and was home by seven 
for a candlelit dinner at their cherrywood 
dining-room table, served by Carl’s cook, 
Woo Lin. Woo Lin was tiny and muscular,, 
and Beth marveled at his cheerfulness. If 
a servant can be content here, then I can 
be, too, she decided. 

"You look radiantly happy," Carl said to 
her at dinner one night. 

Beth giggled. ‘Am I allowed to be?” 

"Of course! What a silly girl!" 

"I thought you had to be miserable to 

“Now who told you that?” 

“I don’t know,” Beth said. "Nobody. 
Everybody.” 

The following week he took her to Spain. 
Beth found the colors, the heat, and the 
light exhilarating, but she was disturbed to 
see children begging in every town. Carl 
agreed that it was a sad sight, but he said 
that it took place under a blue sky and she 
should focus on the beautiful things. Beth 
discovered that the fiery-red Spanish wines 


What's 
a Rusty Nail? 



a) that thing in the living 
room that holds up 
Grandpa Kelly's picture. 



c) the delicious combination 
of equal parts of Drambuie 
and scotch over ice. 



























Q/Yith these shapes you 

are not talking only about a point at X, Y, and Z coordinates 
but at midnight yesterday 









iEach point on the Mandelbrot 
Set corresponds to a mathematical formula, which in the 
computer, turns into a dragon3 











































The Harvard evolutionist 
who changed biology’s definition 
of species 

talks about race, population, 
and the future 
of natural selection 
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An interstellar 
hitchhiker from Arcturus 
sojourns in 

an out-of-the-way corner of 
a pleasant little 
galaxy called the Milky Way 


VACATION ON EARTH 

BY ROBERT SHECKLEY 

I spent my school vacation on a planet 
that was once famous, but nowadays is seldom visited. It’s so lovely from a 
distance, with its blue-arid-'white marbled surface. It is called Earth. The 
travel agent told me that most of the native inhabitants are gone now, but I 
met a lot of interesting creatures there. Most of them were very friendly. 
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MEGALITHS 

lyze agglomorat or. Davicovirs fur the* 
points to tne unusjal limestone tna* makes 
uo the pyram d's interior blocks. He hanoec 
me a sample o*' tho cream colo'ea rock: it 
was a 'nipt no I m o’ 'wi I to:- pm 

to • • ; J M i . - - ,t . o ; ;; I : , r 

o iti ' • imi t i'!i t ri( th it he i four • 
in France unlike the pyramid stone, tno 
oime size:: shells this wck Vve-e ;r 
ranged in nea* laye's, as \ they had softly 
st "i- . • * i t)o;to ) f a k)-i! 

All this leads n rn to believe the pyramid 
stones wore arhficia. Egyptian workers 
o ■ d hav- ■ ,n hr - t : m --io 

works to in ouckets, mixed -t with Ni e River 
sM fo' tnc needed aluminum ano sil con 
binder, and added locally obtained salts 
as catalysts to make the solution alkaline, 
or basic. They could have dumped the in¬ 
gredients into wooden molds. A few hours 
in the desert heat would have dried the 
mixture to rock. This, says Davidovits, could 
have been done with neither massive ramps 
nor difficult tooling. Hence the jumbled nu- 
milites in the limestone. This would also ex¬ 
plain how each 2.5-ton casing block was 
laid so close to the next: After one block 
dried, it formed the mold for the next. 

From pyramids Davidovits proceeded to 
talk about other ancient monuments. Con¬ 
sider the Easter Island statues, for exam¬ 
ple. Archaeologists are certain that Poly¬ 
nesian tribesmen carved the monoliths from 
a quarry in the 1600s, but Davidovits says 
they were actually cast from loose quarry 
stone. The evidence? A 1972 UNESCO 
study reports that the porosity—or air con¬ 
tent — of the 60-ton statues is significantly 
higher than that of rock in the quarry from 
which the stones are thought to originate. 
The implication, Davidovits says, is that the 
quarry stone was broken down and recast. 

Or consider the massive slablike ruins 
in the mountains of Bolivia. No one knows 
how the pre-lncan Indians built the mono¬ 
lithic, arched Sun Gate of Tihuanaco: The 
nearest quarry is several mile's away over 
rugged mountains. But legend tells of a 
long-lost tribal art of turning rock into clay. 
Even today witch doctors in Bolivia are 
known to powder rock, add natural chem¬ 
icals, put the slurry in a mold, and produce 
amulets of solid stone. 

Could a similar method have been used 
to build the Sun Gate? Davidovits says a 
chemical analysis of the stone showing a 
small amount of silico-aluminates provides 
a clue. Suppose that instead of hauling a 
multiton stone over mountains, the Indians 
had simply hauled sacks of the crushed 
basaltic rock. They could have added this 
powder to a silico-aluminate binder, formed 
the monolith in a mold, and then erected it 
in place. They could have made the binder, 
he says, by dissolving common rock with 

rhubarb and cactus actually do melt lime- 



Why It’s Such 
A Rare Bird 

Wild Turkeys are masters 
of camouflage and evasion. 
A large flock of birds will lie 
quietly within yards of a 
man passing through the 
forest, and never be seen. 

The Wild Turkey is 
truly a native bird, unique 
to America. And it is the 
unique symbol of the 
greatest native whiskey in 
America-Wild Turkey. 


WILD TURKEY /101 PROOF / 8 YEARS OLD 
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avhai Wi Have Loved? 
For Centuries.Y ou ■: 
Wile Love In Seconds. . 


'£■ ■ Since 1608 it's been the same old story. 

People lwc-0idBushmill$Wcstfepnd 
they taste it. 

Because Old Bushmillsis smooth and 
mellow. Asmodthness not easily come by.ViS 
The secret liGsjEran ancient process /j 
that goes back centuries to Ireland. To the 
village .O' and the oldest whiskcv.- 
|lj||llefy in the world. 

I lere we pick the local barley ripe for 
harvest in nearby fields. 

We draw clear waterfrorirthe River Bush, 
water hoch&fc whiskey. ■ 

We commit these and other choice A 
Ingredientstoour age-old tri||j.^^'t|ffi dm 
Etion process. 

Then our wfiiskey matures jn’' '• .1 jj j *5 
handmade oaken casks. 

When it finally comes of age years| J H 
later, only then is it worthy of our iJfSS E3 
gfe-- Old Bushmills. -j jS| 

But like 18 generation^ before yon. c ' r '’ 
'you'll know exactly what that means. i _ 
After your very fi rst ®S» 


The taste you don't have t cquire 













SAUL'S DEATH 
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If your opinion of taxes 
isn't fit fo print, 

calculator that is. 
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of black simulated leather. It's 
built to last, and it will keep 12 issues 
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FRACTAL COSMOS 




shapes you are not only talking about a 
point at X, Y, and Z coordinates, but also 
a point, say, at midnight yesterday. An in¬ 
stant at a position—that’s a fourth-dimen¬ 
sional quantity. To see one of these shapes 
in all four dimensions, you would have to 

What about quaternion films then? “I c 
extrapolate on that, ” Norton comments, 
far I’ve seen only frame one, frame three 
hundred, and, say, frame six hundred thirty. 

I could make one, I suppose, if I had about 
one hundred thousand hours of computer 
time. It might be a slow movie," he muses. 
"Fractals twist and turn, grow and shrink. 
Periodically shapes just might disappear 
altogether. We are just beginning to ex¬ 
plore how the simplest algebraic relation¬ 
ships repeat themselves, how they act in 
four dimensions. The significance of it is 
not yet clear," he laughs strangely. "When 
I'm referring to the fourth dimension, I'm 
actually poking around in a dark room. Oc¬ 
casionally I come out into the light with 
something new. There may not be any re¬ 
lationship between the things I bring 


anywhere in four-d space. The hardest part 
is knowing where to start." 

Is there any connection between these 
eerie 3D fractal blobs and reality? Reality? 


sponds. “But the world doesn't 
ily respond to that sort of construct. . 
everything is made that way." One comes 
away from these fractals with a sneaking 
suspicion that the Greeks have been pull¬ 
ing the wool over our eyes all these cen¬ 
turies, that our aesthetically pleasing, 
smooth, 3D solids are nothing more than 
products of our imagination, that the weird 
fractal beasts are really what - > 
lurking as they do between dimensions. DO 
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SOFTWARE MARKET 
CAN BE A REAL 

JUNGLE" 


When the soft¬ 
ware jungle drives 
you ape and ,Jfir 

software direc- fti .••' '.gg " 
tories leave you 
bananas, 

let SOFSEARO-r^L’ 
get the soft- ! l 

ware monkey 
off your back. § 

SOFSEARCFT ... The 
World's First Software 
Locator Service... 



will civilize 
your software 
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quickly and reliably 
finding the soft¬ 
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A. Now 

Q: When will Omni print winners of Competition #24? 
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thing that cannot toe measured and ex¬ 
pressed In numbers is not science We now 
find that with certain biological phenom¬ 
ena, including man, qualities are just as 
important—in fact, more so. Eventually 
younger physical scientists realized that 
what the older generations had told them 
was a lot of nonsense, and they became 
less intolerant of other branches of sci¬ 
ence. This b@s helped a great deal te elim¬ 
inate the gap between biology and the 
physical sciences. 

Omni: In your book Tfte Growth of Biolog¬ 
ical Thought . you accuse that intolerant at¬ 
titude of keeping biology back. 

Mayr: OH, it certainly did. It has fostered 
discrimination in the awarding of grants and 
scholarships, in the creation of new posl- 


sponsfble for the new brand of nonsense. 
Omni : Do you think Christians who do ac¬ 
cept evolution as fact can resolve their di¬ 
lemma by regarding the Bible’s story of 
creation as a myth? 

Mayr; A metaphor, a myth. You know, even 
the most atheistic scientist doesn’t know ■ 
how the world got started, nor does any¬ 
one know what was there before the big 
bang. Just leak at the frtesadftte qualities 
of our molecules: nucleic acid molecules 
that replicateso beautifully; phosphates that 
can transfer energy; proteins, enzymes that 
facilitate all sorts of metabolic processes. 
Once, after giving 8 tedturp on evolution to 
a church group. I was asked whether! be¬ 
lieved in miracles, f/uch to their surprise, 

I said yes. They asked, “What do you mean 
by miracles?" I answered, “It’s a miracle 
that molecules have these qualities.” There 
is much that scientists cannot explain, but 
r say that molecules have these qualities 


Hawsuw »» . •»■>■ to biology in 
pfflftaiifflr, by this narrow-minded attitude. 
The philosophers all tWUghtfhe physical 
scientists were right; so they, too, ignored 
biology. Ifspnly in the last twenty-five years 
or so that the philosophy of biology is be¬ 
ginning to be developed. I must have six 
or eight books on my shelves called "The 
Philosophy of Science." You look Inside 
them and find not a word about biology. 
Yes, they have held biology back very badly. 
Omni: A 1.9&2 Gallup poll indicated that 
forty-four percent of the American popu¬ 
lation prefers the statement, “God created 
man pretty much T; his present form at one 
time within the last ten thousand years," 


concept of evolution, with or without Sod's 
help. I was astonished that this figure was 

Mayr^No. I think our American elementary 
education is rualiy absolutey horrible. Dis¬ 
cussion of evolution has been completely 
eliminated from most textbooks, because, 
otherwise, the books won't sell in 'he Bible 
Belt. The poor kids in school are being 
brainwashed. They aren’t exposed to facts. 

Thfe same forty-four percent of the pop¬ 
ulation is probably equally ignorant of world 
history, of the basic reasons for conflict in 
the Middle East, fit the causes of the two 
World Wars. The majority of people arc in¬ 
credibly ignorant. I Have lived in New York 
City suburbs, where, in most fit my neigh¬ 
bors’ houses, not a single book was to be 
found. It's shocking, but there is nothing 
that can be done except to try to improve 
ptjr schools. 

Omni: In your recent book, you lay the blame 
on Christianity for the "intellectual stag¬ 
nation" of the Dark Ages and for the fun¬ 
damentalist mentality of today. 

Mayr: I blame Christianity as a whole only 
for that attitude during the Dark Ages. It is 
the branches of Christianity in the Bible 
Belt states, which want to introduce; the 
teachings of the Bible on an equal footing 
with established scientific fact, that are fe- 


iBIacks with doctoral 
degrees have an average of 
one-point-six 
children, while blacks in 
the ghetto have 
five or six. This is not 
natural selection, 
in the old-fashioned sense* 


you wrote that “virtuatly ail biotagtets fir 
religious”? 

Mayr: Yes. You see, religious is a very broad 
term. Just think of Julian Huxley’s book Re¬ 
ligion Without Revelation. We all feel a tre¬ 
mendous awe of nature, but that doesn't 
preclude us from wanting to know the facts. 
Omni : You recently lectured on the Conti¬ 
nent and in England. What is the attitude 
there with rfespect to creationism? 

Mayr: This sort of 

ationism, or whatever it is called, was un¬ 
known in England. I participated in a tele¬ 
vision debate that was to include a creation 
scientist, and they couldn't find one. They 
had to import an American. 1 don’t know 
whether this is something we should be 
proud of or not. ^ 

over there, is there? 

Mayr: They are afraid they might get it. I 
received a letter from someone in Ger¬ 
many the other day that said that all the 
bad. things that America produces always 
get to Europe sooner or later, and now cre¬ 
ationism is beginning to rear its ugly head. 
Omni: Do you think there is an unusual 


amount of antiscience sentiment now in the 
United States? 

Mayr: There is more antiscience sentiment 
now than there was, say, forty or fifty years 
ago, and it’s stronger in Europe. It's based 
partly on ignorance and partly on equating 
science with technology: Science is re¬ 
sponsible for pollution: science is respon- 

mentioned is that science is responsible 
for eliminating smallpox, for giving us 
antibiotics, for improving nutrition, for 
stretching the human life span—for vir¬ 
tually all the good things we enjoy. 

Omni : How can people be induced to ap¬ 
preciate science? 

Mayr: As somebody once said, the only 
way is to stop doing science, to do nothing 
anymore, because doing science is a 
Catch-22 situation. Scientists can always 
stumble on something bad while working 
toward something good. 

The reason why I do science, and why 
most scientists I know do science, is sim¬ 
ply that we want to understand our world. 
Some people say the principal purpose of 
science is to better the lot of mankind. And, 
of course, when scientists go to Congress 
to lobby for funding, they always use this 
argument. It’s the only one Congress un¬ 
derstands. But if we all wanted to under¬ 
stand the world better—a feeling that was 
so strong in Jefferson's day—then we would 
all be for science. And if we found that there 
were certain drawbacks to science, why, 
then we would fight those drawbacks, but 
not science as a whole. 

Omni: Perhaps the most remarkable de¬ 
velopment in human evolution was the rapid 
increase in the size of the brain, which al¬ 
lows us a certain degree of control over 
our environment. Can you guess why pri¬ 
mitive humans needed to develop such a 
large brain in such a hurry? 

Mayr: I feel that the development of speech 
was the most important reason for the in¬ 
crease in the size of the human brain. The 
social structure of the hominid groups re¬ 
quired the development of a more efficient 
system of communication. That caused a 
tremendous selective pressure for in¬ 
creased brain size. But other things were 
going on simultaneously. The latest re¬ 
search indicates that the early remains of 
Australopithecus africanus, found in South 
African caves, were mostly those of vic¬ 
tims of leopards. Later remains were not. 
So, sometime in there, the hominids learned 
how to defend themselves. That also cre¬ 
ated a selective pressure for brain devel¬ 
opment in terms of the design and use of 
weapons. Even the primitive forerunners of 
religion and ritual would have contributed 
to selective pressure for increased brain 
size. The development and performance 
of rituals require more brain, and a larger 
brain furthers the development of rituals. 
Omni: Our brains guide our behavior, but 
there is some controversy over whether the 
brain is programmed more by our genes 
or by culture. 

Mayr: There is no such question. Some of 
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